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INTRODUCTION 

The nineteenth century saw the stupendous development of individualistic 
industrialism. Private and corporate initiative made and controlled wealth-pro- 
ducing machines and methods with little interference. The theory of " hands off " 
yielded hardly at all to social rights, and the supposition that if everyone tried to 
make money, and to make all the money he could, all would thereby be benefited, 
held the field. Under such a policy, where interference by the state was resented 
as likely to violate individual freedom and curtail profits, it is needless to say that 
the church, as such, was not at all concerned. She cultivated the capitalistic 
virtues of personal honesty, sobriety, obedience, and benevolence and also pre- 
pared souls for the world to come. 

However, the gradual organization of labor to the point where it could success- 
fully demand a larger share of the profits and finally the world- war with its economic 
upheaval and its great surge toward enlarged democracy brought industry as a 
whole face to face with the need for governmental interference and with the 
deeper need of ethical enlightenment and guidance. One cannot undertake to 
assign the motives, whether of fear or of justice, that prompt an unusual open- 
mindedness on the part of the captains of industry at the present time. Perhaps 
those who are in danger of losing power are more open to counsel than those who 
are gaining it or have it securely in possession. At any rate the way seems open 
for pressing into industrial process a higher moral standard. The undertaking, 
however, is dangerous both because the religious leader is usually not at home in 
the field of economics and because those who effectively interfere in such conflicts 
may expect to draw fire from both sides. 

If the under dog were always right, or if he surely attained a different nature 
with getting on top, the task of the religious leader would be less complicated- 
If the premises of capitalistic society embodied the most efficient methods for 
developing better and ever better persons, were in fact dedicated to life rather 
than to things, and to service rather than gain, then valiant effort to reconstitute 
the trembling order would be a clear duty. If, on the other hand, the ascendancy 
of labor promised either more wisdom of administration or even more of equity to 
the great masses of people not in the union, the road to advance might be fairly 
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clear. Again, if there were any evidence to show that the pooling of all business 
in one political combine, the state, would spell efficiency, honesty, equity, the 
socialists might become something more than a party of protest. But on the 
whole the conduct of business by politicians has not been of such a character as 
to persuade many people that all business should be administered by them. 

If the facts relative to business were ascertainable and there were any medium 
whereby the facts, properly analyzed and compared, might be given to all the 
people without twist or bias, if, in other words, economic news could be scientifi- 
cally gathered and faithfully published, we might have hope of social control and 
automatic correction in industry. However, because business is regarded as 
essentially a private concern and because profiteering thrives by these secret 
treaties among the shrewd and powerful, and by virtue of the general and enforced 
ignorance of the public, those who seek solutions are usually confined to the 
unscientific area of private opinion, while the opinion makers who handle the so- 
called news of the press are solidly against them with a still greater budget of 
unscientific opinion. 

One result of the lack of scientific and reliable information is that the field 
remains open for dogmatism of the most conflicting sorts. A second result is 
that for very lack of enlightenment there is a constant tendency to resort to force. 
Obviously one of the primary moral problems of industrial reconstruction is com- 
prehensive and widespread information; and it is not too much to say that we 
have now reached the place where confidence can be restored on no other basis. 
Therefore the first moral duty is that of ascertaining and publishing the facts 
relative to industry, and the second is the promotion of such education as will 
dispose the rank and file of people, whatever their present economic status, to 
understand the facts and willingly to conform their conduct thereto. Needless 
to say such an undertaking belongs in the slow process of education and is the 
only sound form of deliverance from feudal industry to democratic self-direction. 
The ignorant cannot be free. 

The value of Christianity in estabb'shing industrial methods that will make 
for life, more life, and better fife for all, depends upon its own deliverance from 
ecclesiasticism, literalism, and fixity in transcendental dogmatism. The immobile 
and static finalities of ancient theology will not suffice for spiritual leadership 
in a time when the salvation of the world depends not upon the creed of the logi- 
cian or the rhapsody of the mystic but upon enlightened power and purpose to 
bring the whole life of every individual into full service for mankind. 

Modern society has for a long time so stimulated individual acquisitiveness 
as to make any such ethic revolutionary as a method of life. And the state has 
grown to such proportions and, except in war, touches individual consciousness 
so lightly that public service freely rendered has passed out of vogue. Further- 
more the two militant groups in the industrial conflict are so engrossed in their 
own warfare that they are likely to ignore the common good except when it serves 
as a slogan of class strategy. 

Without presuming to "settle the industrial problem" or supposing that any 
fixed solution is possible we shall endeavor in this reading course to review the 
moral aspects of the various programs offered and to present some of the significant 
literature in the field. A comprehensive treatment is out of the question because 
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the literature is so great and because the present production in magazines, pam- 
phlets, and books is so rapid. For the impartial presentation of current issues 
and conflicts in the field' we recommend the reading of the Survey 1 concurrently 
with this course. And for a most fundamental and searching essay touching 
the very foundation of this study we recommend the article by Albion W. Small 
in the November issue of the American Journal of Sociology, 1 "Some Structural 
Material for the Idea 'Democracy.' " 

The reading material for the course will be grouped under four main heads: 
(i) The Growth of Standards; (2) Movements for Industrial Reform; (3) 
Reconstruction Programs; (4) Applied Christianity. 

Required Books for This Coarse 

I. The Growth of Standards: 

Tufts, The Real Business of Living (chaps, i to xxviii inclusive); Tufts, 
The Ethics of Co-operation. 
II. Movements for Industrial Reform: 

Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom. 
MacDonald, The Socialist Movement. 
Sellars, The Next Step in Democracy. 
Wells, New Worlds for Old. 

III. Reconstruction Programs: 

Weeks, Reconstruction Programs. 

Hobson, National Guilds. 

Whitley Committee, The Industrial Council Plan in Great Britain. 

IV. Applied Christianity: 

Brown, Christianity and Industry. 

Hodgkin (Ed.), Quakerism and Industry (Report of the Woodbrooke 
Conference, April n to 14, 1918). 



STUDY I 

Required Books 

Tufts, The Real Business of Living, and The Ethics of Co-operation. 

The reader may feel that we are starting far afield in taking up the primer 
of human industry as reviewed in the early chapters of Professor Tufts's book. 
But his summary of the inventions prior to that of the steam engine, which has 
made our era so very different, will serve to show that the standards of one age 
may not fully serve a later generation. Throughout the first three chapters it 
may be well to note and list the contrasts between primitive society and the 
industrial order of our own day. The conviction that the differences are not in 
degree alone but in kind, should make for hospitality in entertaining theories 

"Published weekly, 112 East 19th St., New York. 
1 The University of Chicago Press. 
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which aim at providing a social control adequate for our time. The terse sum- 
mary of the virtues and limitations of clan life should quicken consideration 
of the vast task of achieving in custom and law some similar control for our more 
mobile and individualized society. 

Chapters iv to vii inclusive present the process of social stratification 
with especial attention to the r61e of the warrior class. The economic and social 
outcome of war, holding over to our own time, may throw some light on why 
organized labor and the democrats of the world are anti-militaristic. In chapter 
viii, describing the rise of the middle class, one should note the "trust" features 
as well as the fraternal benefits of the craft and merchant guilds. The extension 
of mutuality and the proportionate increase of its tensile strength seems to be 
the moral problem confronting these early industrial groups. 

From chapter x to the end of Part I the analysis of "liberty" and the tracing 
of freedom in evolution constitute a background essential to the study of our 
main theme in Part II, viz., "Problems of Co-operation and Right in Business." 
Here again we must appreciate the fact that only by pursuing the historical 
method can we hope to qualify for making moral judgments on the existing 
industrial order. The manufacturing and capitalistic phases of modern business 
cannot be understood in terms of right or wrong apart from a knowledge of the 
Industrial Revolution by which they came to be what they now are. Those who 
consider the system as purely accidental and arbitrary may be quite as mistaken 
as those who, on the other hand, consider it as the only system that has prevailed 
or can prevail in business affairs. 

On page 183 the three groups and the three practical levels of business ethics 
seem to be a fair statement of the attitudes of the average man. Whether business 
trains in justice as well as in responsibility and order may be an open question. 
The legalistic interpretation of justice and the modern stimulation of acquisitive- 
ness must be taken into account. One feels that the social conception of work, in 
chapter xxii, would, if adopted, go far in securing automatic reform in industry. 
But for lack of idealism and socialized moral purpose we have to consider the 
whole problem of legal control which we find to move from the pole of individual 
freedom and rights toward concern for the public good. This leads to a close 
and discriminating discussion of prices, wages, and competition. 

The second book assigned should be read at one sitting and will serve as a 
philosophic and political summary of the first assignment. The study as a whole 
will be a success if the reader becomes convinced that industrial right and wrong 
are in the making and that the moral codes involved may yet improve. 

Questions for Discussion 

i . In what ways does the removal of industry from the home affect family life ? 

2 . By what tests would you judge a wage to be fair or unfair ? 

3 . What marks any given form of competition as unfair ? 

4. How would you try to convince the consumer of his social indebtedness ? 
(See pp. 219 ff.) 

5. How is it that the factory system has made classes ? 

6. What methods would favor graduation from class consciousness to common 
concern for the welfare of all ? 
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STUDY II 

Required Books 

Movements for Industrial Reform. 

Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom. 

MacDonald, The Socialist Movement. 

Sellars, The Next Step in Democracy. 

Wells, New Worlds for Old. 

Without attempting to dictate the conclusions to be reached from Study I 
we would probably find general agreement that standards of industrial relationship 
have and must have the mutability of growth, that they are part and parcel of 
social evolution. The appeal therefore to ancient practice or to codes accepted 
to the present time is not conclusive. The idea that the great changes in industry 
are foreseen by any class or group or by government, as representing all the people 
and are accordingly provided for to the end that justice may come to all is also 
untenable. All parties concerned are much more driven and in a large way 
much more helpless than we often think. 

We invent the engines of modern life but are hardly able to predict their 
effect or to control their course. Perhaps, as a rule, we have no principle or set 
of principles known to and accepted by a majority of the people which might 
serve to determine the direction or goal of social control. For the most part we 
are enslaved to the production and acquisition of material wealth. The spiritual 
ends of life and the higher compensations of human existence have played a very 
minor r61e in modern industrialism. Factories and commerce and the great cities 
which they have made are dedicated to the production of stuff, its transportation, 
and sale. The enrichment and completeness of life, the release and refinement of 
man's higher potentialities is by no means the ordinary motto of business man- 
agement or of city building and administration. In other words modern civiliza- 
tion is mammonized and proposes to follow mammon at the cost of constant war- 
fare within industry and of international war whenever necessary. We must 
have things, more things, and more money. We become their slaves, whether as 
administrators or workmen, all of us mistaking the means of life for its end. 
Thinking in terms of industry we may say that what we have made to make and 
distribute things now makes and manages us after the fashion of a great and 
soulless tyrant, a blind unintelligent force, and that the cities which it has created 
for its purposes together with its own methods of maximum production tend 
constantly to eliminate the highest and most distinctive traits of human beings. 

This outcome of human genius and struggle in the field of industry is acknowl- 
edged by all except a very few of the favored and of those who have not been 
compelled to think. The main consideration of the present time is not a debate 
as to whether the present industrial order answers the ends of life but rather the 
more serious question as to whether we know how or knowing how have the 
power to change it for the better. Furthermore, the forces involved being so 
great and powerful, is there not danger that in attempting any radical change 
they may turn in a direction more harmful to life than the one now pursued ? 
In other words, if while being in the hands of the capable the economic machine 
has prostituted and defrauded humanity what will be its likely effect if given 
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into the control of the incapable ? Would life contain more of intellect, beauty, 
happiness, and love if a proletariat less capable and more vengeful than the 
present masters should come into full control of industry ? 

However this may be, we face the fact that, owing to some advance in general 
education and to the spread at great cost of idealistic social programs, more 
people than ever before are dissatisfied with the status quo. The inertia of the 
under members of society seems less than has been common since the industrial 
revolution, and the war has heightened their class consciousness irrespective of 
nationality. The nature and proportion of the ideal elements in the great 
awakening are hard to find and measure because of the great variety of the dis- 
contented, because of the play of hatred and vengeance, and because the historic 
premises of such movements are mainly materialistic. Whether it is merely a 
fight for the spoils with the idea that material possessions are the summum bonum 
or whether by and beyond these the release and adequate expression of a higher 
life for all men is sought remains to be seen. 

Coming to the first book to be considered in this field of protest and theoretic 
reconstruction (Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom) we find that the author, 
however he may have merited governmental restraint, offers us a frank and fine 
humanism in his introduction. He does not attempt to make the theoretical 
cloudland of philosophic anarchism the promised land within humanity's reach. 
That French syndicalism is a concrete trade expression of such philosophy is 
pointed out, but the hope of abolishing the state is not entertained. The intro- 
duction to the book strikes one as quite worthy of a second reading, both for 
acquaintance with the author and for that wisdom and charity of insight which 
are so much needed in this field of fierce conflict. The presentation and criticism 
of the canonical socialism of Marx with its economic determinism and the specu- 
lation as to the amount of freedom left when the state has become all-powerful 
should engage the attention of the reader as one of the briefest and best treat- 
ments of a ponderous subject. Similarly in chapter ii, with some illuminating 
biographical glimpses into the animosities which so frequently function between 
the radical saviors of society themselves, Russell makes clear to the average 
reader the necessary conflict between anarchism and socialism, and in the third 
chapter, concluding Part I of the book, traces the syndicalist revolt in France. 

Chapter iv should help us to formulate moral attitudes on man's relation to 
natural resources, on the relation between social utility and reward, and on the 
relation between reward and incentive to work. The whole discussion will help 
to show how far we fail in motivating work by the inner desire to benefit our 
fellow-men. And yet one ventures to believe that the greatest tasks in the 
world and the greatest sacrifices have been so motivated and have depended 
hardly at all on monetary reward. How much of moral education would be neces- 
sary even among the professedly religious people to transform all industry into 
public service in this sense ? On page 1 24 the picture of society's treatment of 
the criminal is not modern. Chapter vi should be taken up along with the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. The final chapter on the life of creating rather 
than possessing with its fresh interpretation of Christianity forms a fitting con- 
clusion to one of the best books that a minister can take up at the present time if 
he would enlarge and deepen his social sympathy and qualify as a social engineer. 
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The reader will find in MacDonald's book, The Socialist Movement, a brisk and 
clear plea for a kind of socialism so defined and so adapted to developmental 
and gradual acceptance as to disarm some of the criticism usually directed against 
the radicals. It would be well to pay attention to "What socialism is not," 
according to this author, and also to consider its possibilities as a product of 
progress, enlightenment, and prosperity rather than of misery and despair. The 
book possesses an enthusiasm and faith rather distinct from the cynicism of those 
who rest their case wholly on materialism and know of no resources save a full 
stomach. The result to the reader should be a friendly appreciation of the 
socialist vision and some co-ordination of its hopes with the central vision of 
Christianity, the Kingdom of God. 

Sellars' The Next Step in Democracy is a book which also steers clear of cata- 
strophic change. These writers who describe a certain onwardness of society and 
who know that great movements baffle simple definition and, while in process, 
cannot be fully self-conscious render a great service in stimulating hope and 
indicating the direction of progress. There can be no doubt that modern society 
evolves and improves as it travels in the direction of socialism, that it achieved 
social as distinct from non-social or anti-social ends in the degree in which the 
good of all governs purpose and practice. If, as Proudhon said, "every aspira- 
tion toward the amelioration of society" is to be classified as socialistic, then, I 
suppose, there must be a great host of socialists who have no political identifica- 
tion with the party. According to Sellars those who accept the good of all as 
the avowed end of society are in theory socialists. Put in another way this 
means that "the center of social gravity is human welfare rather than property." 
No one can say how many business enterprises are operated under this plan, but 
the socialist is sure that private property in land and in wealth-producing resources 
is not favorable to securing and maintaining this center of gravity. His idea is 
that we should pull together in organized capacity for the conquest of nature and 
the general enrichment of life. He abominates rights and privileges which do 
not carry a corresponding social duty. 

The working definition which Sellars gives on page 21 is sufficiently develop- 
mental and general to leave room for a great deal of variety and time for an 
extended growth. He says that "socialism is a democratic movement whose 
purpose is the securing of an economic reorganization of society which will give 
the maximum possible of justice, liberty and efficiency and whose plan is the 
gradual socializing of industry to the degree and extent that seem experimentally 
feasible. Along with this process will take place those political and legal and 
institutional reforms which even individualism is coming to regard as necessary." 
By this statement socialism is frankly regarded as opportunistic and therefore, in 
respect to program, obligated to create and use the psychology favorable to its 
progress. More specifically it aims to reduce the disorder of the market, to 
lessen waste, to eliminate anti-social competition and unmerited poverty, to tap 
new energies, to cause labor-saving devices to save labor and to secure a fair 
degree of leisure, a better distribution of human costs, and a more healthy, moral, 
and progressive society. 

As to rewards sufficient to enlist creative and organizing ability, it presup- 
poses the sufficiency of rewards cleansed of all predation and denies that the 
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outcome of its plan would be a dead level of mediocrity. Creative art, literature, 
and science have never been the product of the rich (although they may have been 
patrons thereof at will), but on the other hand these essentials of human progress 
have come from those whose business in life was not getting, but doing and giving, 
and who from the point of view of private property went quite unrewarded. Of 
course a great change in estimates is presupposed, namely, that from the mone- 
tary valuation of life to its valuation in terms of service. At this point one can 
only say that if society comes to have a will for these things, these things will be, 
and the impalpable rewards which function in all the really great things of life 
will become a general and controlling sentiment. This is a matter of faith, a 
matter for religion in its broadest sense to foster and realize. The gross and 
garish standards so often set by wealth and admired and feebly imitated by the 
populace must give way to standards based on service rather than on things as 
the measure of life. Such an ideal is the ideal of Jesus. It need hardly be 
pointed out that general adherence to such an ideal is practically equivalent to 
the successful evangelization of the world and that not in terms of geography 
alone but in terms also of the whole range of human interest: the world of indus- 
try, the world of trade and finance, the world of government, the world of educa- 
tion, and every other sphere of human concern. The question is whether human- 
ity's will to perfect itself can be made the possession of all; whether we can 
discover, sort, refine, inspire, and use every ability to that sacred end. It is 
perhaps because of this far-off, idealistic goal, cherished by both Christianity and 
socialism, that the practical man of affairs is simply unable to follow. He cannot 
translate Christianity into the present industrial system and therefore makes but 
a small personal and professional use of it, while at the same time the lack of it 
in general use by the socialists themselves forbids that he should intrust to them, 
on the basis of any superior ability or morality, those concerns which he is try- 
ing to manage. 

You will find the book by H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old, following the same 
clue for the great reorganization but written in more militant style. Of course 
it is very readable, brilliant, trenchant. It is the plea of the advocate, the moral 
enthusiast in full reaction against a mismanaged world, and has the elevation 
and outlook of the corner soap-box which is hardly permitted in the United States 
but is still used as an oral and literary vehicle in Great Britain. One does not 
mean that Mr. Wells does not discriminate or is in apoplectic anger or wears out 
the high string of his instrument or of our nervous fabric. He is altogether too 
great an artist for that, as you will learn at the outset on page 9, where you can 
agree that in the long run we have made some gain over instinctive cruelty, 
gibbets, and famine. He is for what is modern but not for the status quo, and 
thinks that our prodigious efforts should come under some comprehensive social 
design. The making of cheap cotton and tennis balls does not seem to him as 
important as the making of fine human lives. He seeks to change an idea, the 
idea of ownership, and so to modify it that it will cease to obstruct the rational 
development of life. Granted that the idea has functioned in a stage of social 
evolution now closing, it is nevertheless regarded as a barrier to further progress. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Wells undertakes as his first generalization the 
social subordination of traditional parental "rights." On pages 52 ff., as well as 
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throughout chapter iv, he makes out a good case for a degree of social interfer- 
ence toward which all child-welfare legislation has now for some years tended. 
His plain writing about the home as it now exists under industrial individualism 
is wholesome reading for those who at the same time praise and crucify it and 
may allay the nervous chill which agitates the pillars of a perfect domestic society, 
whenever the word "socialism" is spoken. At the present time when vague and 
extreme delusions involving the nationalization of women are laid at the door of 
socialism it would be well if the thoroughly wholesome possibilities promised by 
greater community interest in the home could get fair consideration. That 
security, religion, material fidelity, and the better nurture and training of children 
would follow from Mr. Wells's plan seems altogether probable. In fact in the 
United States under our juvenile court laws, compulsory education, mothers' 
pensions, and infant -welfare work we are approaching in legal and philanthropic 
fashion the very position taken by the author. On the other hand in economic 
and industrial capacity we probably have the home less in view than is the case 
with our British friends. 

The second main generalization (p. 86) has the force of being in the right 
position, which is one subsequent to the discussion of the community's interest in 
children. However, being the socialist's attitude on the ownership of things it is 
usually the storm center of the whole dispute. As here stated and elaborated it 
will be seen that the legitimate and desirable possessions left to the individual 
are not negligible, and that the cares and curses of excess and debatable wealth 
are, as the socialist thinks, sublimated or lost in collective ownership. 

It is quite obvious that unless there can be a general change from the spirit 
of gain to the spirit of service, human existence even under the plan will remain 
but "a mere tantalizing imitation of what it might be." Mr. Wells thinks that 
people generally desire to shake off the spirit of gain for that of service, but that 
they cannot do so under the present system. His compliments to self-interest 
are expressed as follows: "Self-interest never took a man or a community to any 
other end than damnation." His testimony to socialism as having religious 
value (p. 134) and his claim that it need not be anti-Christian as in the conti- 
nental type, merit respect. His answers to the objections that socialism would 
butcher thrift, corrupt the public, destroy freedom, produce low-level monotony, 
interfere with the survival of the fittest, run counter to human nature, etc., con- 
sist of an attempt to turn the tables. Whether or not he succeeds in so doing 
the reader must judge. His criticism of Marx is quite in line with that of all 
those who have rejected the doctrine of a full belly as covering the sum total of 
life. Space does not permit comment on administrative and constructive social- 
ism, but without further remarks the book should serve to strengthen faith in 
the collective good will of man and to indicate the main direction of the long, 
long road ahead. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. How would you go about a fair discussion of constructive socialism ? 

2. In what respects is socialism compatible with Christianity ? 

3. In what respects is it incompatible with Christianity ? 

4. What are the educational implications of "equality of opportunity ?" 

5. What personal virtues are stimulated by private property ? 

6. What do you regard as the reasonable rights of all children ? 



